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The Week. 

“ is little change to report in the political situation beyond 

a decided strengthening of moderate and law-abiding opinion, 
and of hostility to the reckiess and high-handed modes of settle- 
ment at first thought of on both sides. Mr. “ Zach” Chandler still 
insists that Haves has been surely elected, and that the Vice-Presi- 
dent will surely declare him elected, and that nobody else has any- 
thing to say about it, and that he will be inaugurated peaceably or 
forcibly as the Democrats please, and that there is no room in the 
matter for any compromise or for any respectable difference of opirion 
wbout it, and soon; and the New York 7imes supports him in this view 
With a wonderful tick-tock accuracy and regularity. But somehow 
this sort of talk is disgusting the sensible portion of the community 
more and mere. If it were not that General Grant is such an un- 
certain ciement in the problem, the prospect of a rational solution 
might be said to be increasing daily. That we shall by March 4 
see the last of “ Zach” and his politics we think may, in any case, 
be set down as certain. Nothing is more wonderful in reading the 
organs on both sides, when the public judgment stands in so mueh 
need of help and enlightenment, than to find how unfailingly all the 
members of the other party do wrong; how they lie and blunder 
whenever they speak ; how they cheat whenever they act; and 
how wholly given up to the devil they are in all their works and 
ways, and what perfect models of holy living our own men are. 





But ia what way a rational solution of the problem will be 
reached is no plainer than it has been. For instance, if the Senate 
and House agree to go behind the face of the returns, and should 
throw out, say, South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana on the 





. . . . . . | 
Demcecratic demand, and Alabama and Mississippi on the Republi- | 


ean demand, would a majority of the remaining votes be suflicient 
for anelection? The Republicans will probably support the affirma- 
tive, as it gives the majority to Hayes ; the Democrats would oppose 


it in order to throw the election into the ilouse. In faet, 
when we come to going behind the returns with a view 


to throwing out the votes of States, we find ourselves at once 
Jaunched on a sea of difficulty. The Republicans have all along 
maintained that the “intimidation ” in Alabama and Mississippi in- 
fused an element of fraud into Tilden’s election which ought to 


The Nation. — 


lost of 
licial funetions, is 


tent to whitch the Republicans, at Jeast, have the 
fair-play and have forgotten the decencies of jus 
shown not simply in the partisan composition of the Returning 
Boards at the South, but in the conduct 
field and Senator Sherman, going down a 


mittee to make a party report on matters Winch were 


sense 


ef men like General Gar- 


s members of a party com- 


sure To come, 


and are now coming, before them in their jadicial capacity in 
Congress? 

The President of the Senate and the Chairman ef the House 
having agreed upon the method of appointing the joint committee 
on the electoral count, the appointments have been made. The 


basis determined upon was four to three in both Houses—an arrange- 
ment which divides the committee evenly between the two parties. 
The Senate appvintecs are Messrs. Edmunds, Morton, Freling- 
huysen, Logan, Thurman, Bayard, and Ransem; those on the part 
of the House, Messrs. Payne, Hunton, Hewitt, Springer, MeCrary, 
Hoar, and Willard. Both branches of the committee are fairly re 
presentative, but it is useless to attempt any speculations as te 
what the result of the conference will be. Mr. Morton is repre 
sented as criticising the appointment of Mr. Willard as altogether 
too ‘‘ independent,” though this, toa ** sensitive man like Logan,” 
no doubt a recommendation. The two Houses have also 
agreement on the holiday question by three-day adjournments over 
Christmas and New Year’s, with the understanding that no business 
is to be transacted in the interval between the two recesses. ‘The 
difficulty in the case has arisen from the Constitutional requirement 
that neither House shall adjourn, without the consent of the other, 
for more than three days at a time. No further business will be trans- 
acted, unless some extraordinary emergency arises, till January 3. 
The Oregon debate has terminated very satistactorily in the passage 
of aresolution handing over the case to the Committee on Elections 
for investigation, Senator Mitchell having developed impartiality 
enough to adopt a preamble which simply recites the alleged faets 
without prejudging the case. The Senate has passed the Pension bill, 
and both Houses have voted to accept the statues of John Winthrop 
and Samuel Adams, presented by the State of Massachusetts. The 
best speeches on the oeeasion see to have been those of Messrs 
Hogar and Gartield, Mr. Ingalls in the Senate having had the migs- 


fortune to refer to the ** many eminent statesmen 


is 
come to an 


m 


Whom Massachu- 


| 
setts could claim as her sons "—a remark which, in the presence of 


| the two sons who were just then taking a prominent part in the 


invalidate it just as much as the tricks of the Returning Boards | 


ought to invalidate Hayes’s, and they are not likely to abandon 
this position. Then, again, the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Florida has been substantially that, “on a fair count,” the 
vote of the State was due to Tilden. 


Now, if Congress throws | 


out the vote of this State as east in the Electoral College, | 
will it substitute the new return of the Canvassing Board 
acting under the direction of the Supreme Court? Will 


the Republicans agree to this, knuwing what its result will be? 
The fact is that, though the temper of both parties has im- 
proved, the difficulties in the way of any settlement which is 
not in the nature of a compromise appear more clearly than ever. 
Once a question cf such magnitude gets off the beaten track of law 


and precedent, nothing is harder than to replace it without some | 


surrender of claims and expectations. One of the schemes which 


ceremony, must (as Nasby once said of the mention of the name of 
Lineoln at an Andy Johnson meeting) have * cast 
whole proceeding.” 


a gloom over the 


The House has adopted a report offered by the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, Mr. Knott, denying the privileged 
character of telegraphic communications, the right 
to compel the production of messages in way as of 

papers, and the right to punish contempt on 
to obey or obstruction of the subpeena. This right 
been successfully questioned before, so far as we 


asserting 
the same 
books or 
refusal 
has never 


for 


| know, and should be distinguished from the atiempt to extend it 


so as to cover the right of members of the House to employ their 
private servants to steal telegraphic messages passing over the wires. 
The matter was closed by a resolution directing the Speaker to 


| have Barnes, the recusant manager at New Orleans, broucht before 


begins to be talked of is another election, referring the whole mat- | 


ter again to the people. No solution would command so much re- 


spect as this; but then it would aimost certainly result in the over- | 


whelming defeat of Hayes, and is, therefore, an “ immoral proposal,” 
from the Republican point of view. 
by the Congressional enquiries; but our experience of the investi- 
gating powers of those bodics does not make us sanguire. The ex 


Some effect may be produced | 


| 
| 
' 


the Bar of the House. 





The stand made by the Western Union Telegraph Company 


in this matter led Mr. Hewitt to make a statement in the 
House that his letters had been opened in passing through 


the mails, and the newspaper reports represented him as saying 
that they had been opened in the New York Post-Office. | Thi 


led 
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The ceontlet between the House and the Western Union Com- 
hasan important bearing on the proposition fer the transfer 
hh lines to the Government Mr. Orton, the head of 
Company, is a Republican politician, and is deeply interested in 
the eeess of the party. Of course, he is unwilling, as a party 
man, to have the ecrets of the late campaign get into the possession 
othe Democrats, and his company proposes to have all the crigi 
nal messages destroyed hereafter at the earliest possible date after 
transmission, so that there may be no possibility of violating the 


rale of secrecy. There is no objection whatever to this—though if 
night, we suppose, be prevented by a statute—any more than 
there is to the destruction of letters by the receiver. Never- 
were destroyed on being sent, and the de- 
troved on being 


received, a court of justice or a 
committee of Congress would still have the right, and it would be 


their duty, to discover the contents of messages sent, through the 
‘ rom recollection) of the sender, the receiver, or of the 

ent who transmitted them. Of course, in the case of destroved 
} { »] { 


alternative would be very difficult. But if the 
telegraphs were transferred to the Government, and the telegraph 


office became a branch of the Post-Office, it would be practically im- 
) ble to get at any evidence in its possession, and, with the civil 
vice i present condition, we should have the party out of 


power either shut out from the use of the telegraph altogether, or 





else foreed to allow all its secrets to be known to the party in power 

without the intervention of any subpeena. It would, toajl intents and | 
purposes, be a post-oflice in which the Government eould read all the | 
it thought rth opening and keep a copy of the contents for | 


; a rdity of the position taken by some of the Re- 
in the House 
at just given in a Baitimore court, in whieh the loeal 
managers of the Western Union and the Atlantic and Pacific Com- 


as to the telegram question is shown by a 


panies declined to produce original despatches on the same ground 
tuken in the Congres-ional investigation. The judge immediately 
wave a verbal order for their production, and without any delay 
they were brought into com 
Phere is a ramor afloat at this writing that the President thinks 
of upporting Hayes” by appointing Mr. Daniel E. Sickles Dis- 
triet-Attorney for this district in place of its present “ aetive 
ul intelligent” incumbent, Mr. George Bliss, whereupon some of | 


the Republican papers protest. We do not believe Sickles’s ap- 
be a sign of reform within the party or a good 


mode of * supporting Hayes,” 1 


ut, nevertheless, there is something 

One can bardly help desiring to have the 
<d out fully and cleared of all the sham and 
hypocrisy by which attempts have been made during the last few 
vears, and especially during the last six months, to disguise 
its real character. Newspaper denunciation of it has, appa- 
ufficient to open the popular eves about it: 
practical demonstration probably would. It was perhaps well, | 
therefore, that Tyner was made Postmaster-General in order “to | 
carry Indiana.” It would be well if he i 


were dismissed for not 


rit; and the dismissal of the Philedelphia postmaster may 

done good. Tf sickles gets a conspicucus place, ard 

Chandler succeeds in counting Hayes in by the Vice-President, and 

Grant inaugurates hin with troops because the Democrats are bad 

men, and all the other frauds, excesses, and deviltry of every de- 

iption which have been ranning in the heads of the Republican 

leaders during the last four years be more fully executed, it will 

Ly orth more to the country than a thousand quartos of reform 
writing 


The Fiorida supreme Court 
of the vote of that State, and has made such rulings in the matter 
that the recount will necessarily resulc in giving the vote to Tilden. 


In South Carolina the tax-payers have held a meeting in Charles- 


has wnanimeusly ordered a recount 


ton and passed resolutions recognizing Hampton as Governor, 
promising him all moral and peecaniary support that may be need- 
ed; recognizing also the Democratic House ; denouncing Chamber- 
lain as an usurper, and promising to resist him to the utmost, but 
disclaiming all intention to resist the United States. The Cham- 
berlain government now rests solely on the troops, and it is said that 
The Democrats in South 
Carolina have taken an unassailable position, and they must either 


the troops are being sent to Washington. 
succeed or the State must be changed into a military despotism 
a change which they may rest assured will not be permitted by the 


f 


rest of the country to last long. 


The news from iinois shows that Senator Logan’s scat in the 
Senate is in great danger of going into the hands of the [adepen- 
dents and Democrats, who, by a coaiition in the Legislature, may 
elect a Conservative senator. Of the candidates oppssed to him 
the best known are Governor Palmer and Judge Trumbull. between 
either of whom and himself there is no room for comparison. 
eral Grant, who was talked of as a Republica: 


Gen- 
successor, positively 
declines, and so we shall not have the chance of seeing a second 
political resurrection, somewhat like, but more extraordinary even 
than, thatof Mr. Johnson. With regard to the effect that the approach 
of the end of his term is likely to have upon Mr. Logan, the pre- 
vailing impression is that it will incline him to feel that ‘‘ supporting 
Hayes” is more of a duty than ever, inasmuch as from the Demo- 
erats he has nothing to hope for, while a ** vindication ” in the shape 
of a fat offiee from Mr. Hayes wou'd be quite on the cards. 


At the New England Society’s Dinner on Friday evening the 
only speech which reflected the prevailing political anxiety was that 
of Mr. George William Curtis, who responded to the leading toast 
of ** Forefathers’ Day.” We reproduce the passage which contains 
the point of his remarks, and which elicited the most demonstrative 
applause of the evening: 

‘The voice of New England, I believe, going to the Capitol, 
world be this, that neither is the Republican Senate to insist upon 
its exclusive partisan way, nor is the Democratic Honse to insist 
upon its exclusive partisan way; but Senate and House, represent- 
ing the American people and the American people only, in the light 
of the Constitution and by the authority of the law, are to providea 
way over which a President, be he Republican or be he Democrat, 
shall pass unchallenged to his chair.” 

This seems a very tame and colorless generalization compared 
with the threatening demands of extremists on both sides that 
their candidate, having been duly elected, shall be inaugurated at 
all hazards, but it does represent exactly the “ voice ” not of New 
England alone, but of the thoughtful and prudent and patriotie 
men of all sections and of both parties. That a peaceable and 
orderly solution of the present dispute is of infinitely greater im- 
portance than the candidate that may result from it, is the message 
whieh Congress should daily be receiving until it is called upon to 
count the eleetoral vote. In Philadelphia a paper, headed by Mr. 
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John Welsh, and signed by a large number of prominent citizens, is | called * Ottomans,” which will seem to the Coristians vers i 

in circulation with a view to impressing Congress with the unpopn- | ordinance that hereafter all sheep are ty be called wolves, I 

larity of any attempt to meet the Presidential issue astubborn or | ism istoremain the religion of the state, but is not tol ; 

partisan spirit. We hope that the same or similar warnings may | distinctive or theocratie character; in other words 

go up from other cities; it is all that can be done, and no cne | position of the Catholic Church in Fran | i 

should refuse to lend bis name for this purpose. decentralization (in form); the affairs of the provinces and / 
ate , - : aoe munes are to be pats by elected councils The fatal | 

‘ As supplementary to our last week ’s notice of a dinner given re- ——s =o we sein wo ndlinces tnbteanangy, Sada 
e iit ray ge i he br a th dr dth poems wif “| are that previous reforms made in the same way —that is, | 
, ee celebration of the hundre anniversary OF | -hat—have proved nullities. To commit the execution ot 1 Tes 
the publication of Adam Smith's Poses of Nations,’ and as an- 


; ‘ ; forms to the Turks would ensure theirnon-execution; to eo hem - ! 
other indication of the class of subjects likely, under ordinary cir- 


; ; to the Christians would ensure the ruin of the Ottoman 1 i 
‘umstances, to demand a good share of public attention, may be | oie of natred and distrust between the two ereeds is 1 . 
ine sss a harvest National Convention of Free-traders, to to be bridged over by any paper constitution. This) 4 
| be held in Chicago some time in March, or as soon as the Presiden- even if the Turks were on, atavadtio cink teactenive ence It is j 

tial difficulty is fairly out of the way. It will be composed of repre- ‘ 


safe to say that they will neither work such @ constitut 


sentatives fro: ha ‘¢ eet): ic SNypose ’ froaa. ‘ P : o” ’ 
sentatives from the various States—that is, we suppose, of frec mit it to be worked; and if Russia declares le 








: . ders "AS]; ine in the yous Ss 3 a ie { aw free tr le e ° e . 1? , 
: traders residing in the various States, for we know of few free-trade | with it, it must be beeause she is unable or unwilling to ! j 
organizations whieh could be represented anywhere. The Boston i 
Free-trade Club, whiel ) appears to be one of the most active and ee f 
rapidly-growing organizations of the kind, and which is, we be- | There is apparently not much likelihood that the ‘I 
lieve, one of the principal instigators of this movement for a agree to the oceupation of Bulgaria in any shape To meet tl ‘ 
national convention, has sent a delegation to Washington to urge | Suspicion of Russian designs, it has been proposed to B ; 
action in response to a petition, recently presented in the House, | Supply troops for the purpose, but the little Kingdon ‘ 
3 for free-trade in ships—that is, fur a law permitting citizens of this | declined to risk the lives of her people in a distant 1 ty 
country to purchase foreign-built ships and sail them under the | in an enterprise in which it has no i rest wha r H : 
American flag, and for the removal of the existing tariff on all | armistice is, in the meantime, being , prolo 1 
articles used in ship-building. being desirous of gaining time—Russia b ise milit ( i 
ene Secs sais ments are out of the question at this season, and Turk e 
ro : _— : : ' ae she hopes every day that something will turn upto get | 
he French Senate has restored the salaries of the clergy in its | ,,. 7 ; a, ae , ; 
PEER PONS : ‘ the scrape. The plan presented by the ¢ ferenee to th " 
vote on the Public Worship Estimates, which had been reduced by a ; nae See ‘ : 
i ; ae j ~ | Vizier, Midhat Pasha, and which he is either to 
the Assembly, and it also has restored the appropriation for the ; ; : ; ; 1: 1y,0) 
cere nee ; , ae ; en bloc, is said to inelude the division Bulgaria ipto two 
scholarships in the Catholic seminaries which had been suppressed ; er ik . een we de ; ; ‘a 
bat . : ie: : provinces, With a Christian Governor-General li com ld Gf the 
by the Assembly. There are here the materials for a serious colli- a 1 a eee ; ; 
: ty E . : sae : police foree, and the mayors of the towns chosen by popular vote ; 
sion, and the financial powers of the Senate are giving the French : ; . — ; ee OF Ree ee Se 
gee Be B ; pee é 3 7 the organization of the law courts by an international eom 
papers plenty of food for discussion. The clerical scholarships ae i ak ae #6 
‘ ‘ with seats on the bench for foreigners, as in Egypt, if the « 


were one of the points on which the Dufaure ministry fell, al- | |. staie t Sicilia ae ata adl fa militi tin tadle 
1 ' Ee: : _ | sion thinks it desirable ; the organization of a militia containing on 
though they only amount to $120,000. The increase in the priests 


- per cent. of the male population ; the retention of seventy per « 
salaries proposed by M. Dufaure was also $120,000, and the As- | ©, ‘. ee ee ee +7 
, , : of the taxes for expenditure on local objects by the lov 
sembly adhered to the recommendation of the Budget Commit- re Array , KPIs? 
. ie er ' the whole amount having hitherto gone to Constantin rhe 
tee, voting only 10,000. The question involved, however, goes e : 4) Saeed ht , 
scheme of foreign occupation of the provinces seems by t 


deeper than constitutional law or public finance, and involves the 


‘ as os pee 5 advices to have been modified, and what is new prepo 
attitude of the Liberal party towards the chureh. The debate on } 
- i 


‘ouaranteeing foree” of gendarmery, composed ef fo 





the estimates in the Assembly before M. Dufaure’s resignation was |). | Te ER EERE ay cee ae . 
, l by tl \ ; diers, numbering only three thousand or four thousand i - 
y > spee v wl made a . ry. 1 ¢ ws 9 } 
= athy —. V : 1e speech of + Joly, a lawyer, who mad foree could hardilv be better composed than by a draft from the 
ext of the Panal Syllabus, showe s incom): y with the oat ’ : ee Fe ee ; 
oe oe any aren hor ‘ its ine mpatibilit Me | British army in India, whieh has had unequalled experi 
prineip!es of modern society, and clinched his argument by show- | ,. 1 of Rae Re Pee + Ties , 
° | t ‘ t 1 1 P . a : S , Kind Of work to be Gone In Hulsvaria ° } 1 TC i i 4 te 
Ww ¢ as ‘especter af ¢ r » Se] aries el . - p P- " ‘ * ’ 4 
Ing that it wa pe ind taught in the seminaries in which and order for the proteetion of helpless sub nonulations t 
wy . " IP rAjdse xc] arshins The trouble about fr- . : } : } 
they proposed to inerease the reneend - The trouble about tu Mussulman fanaties and marauders or sensual Oriental 
1s ae 2 1. 3PAgan ie ers y tha ort 4 .% PSs ; ; e s . 
Z ral honors to the deceased members of the Legion of Honot Sir Henrv Elliot is said to be geing home, the osten 
» 248 w + > or artar ny 0 se! ( S ao at — a . 11 1: * 
1a9 its root in the same quarter. It is customary to send troops to | yoing iil health. Lord Salisbury threatens to follow him insta 
their funerals, and-we believe a firing party to discharge a volley - ce a , Bi 6 4) . , : 
| a : ; an “ | unless Turkey assents to the plan of the ¢ nce, and the i 
ovel tin erave. The Conservatives are, hows ver, unwilli 1g tO | other Embassies will be si nilarly vacated in concert. Turkey's 
alow the soldiers to be present at the funerals of free-thinkers who... wat ; i 
cas , The in decision must be given to-day. 
have no religious services, fearing the effect on the men of anything 
that might se-m an olticial reeognitiun of scepticism. : ’ , 
Mr. Gdschen, who was sent out to reguiate the Evyptian tinances | 


has come home in triumph, and published an amusing and 


The new Turkish constitution hes been proclaimed with much what interesting report, which recounts his struggles to get 





solemnity at Constantinople, and the Turks evidently look on it as truth and his gradual sueeess in shutting up the Khedive wi : 
a sort ef checkmate for Russia. We have already given an outline the limits of reasonable economy. He got rid of the old finance ; 
of it. It resembles in its details, in so far as reported by telegram, minister, who was sent into exile, and is said to have since died o1 

the constitution of France, but seems to contain provision for the committed suicide while drunk. Mr. Goschen found out that the ‘ 
responsibility of officials for the execution of illegal orders, which | revenue was about $ 32, 000,009, and half of this the Khedive tried q 
would be an advance on any Continental constitutior It is,in | hard to have allotted to him for the ordinary expenses of the govern- ‘ 
fact, an embodiment of what Frenchmen call * the pr sialetas of | ment, but was eut down to $25,000,900. Whether he can be got to ¥ 
1789.” There is to be a “ Court of Accounts,” which isirremovable | devote ee remainder to the payment of his debts is, of course, still i 
except by a vote of the Chamber of Deputies, which is to frame the a doubtfal question, as he 7 an active-minded speculator, who will ‘ 
Dulget and present it. The subjects fof the Empire are to be all find living on a comparatit smallineome dull work 
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i IL ANT ASPECT OF THE CRISIS. 
Wy! witness the close of the Centennial 
17 wintinent. The promise of peace 
i »sure last year has 
rupulous men, 
in War,” who have made their repu- 
lL lose it H the pa ss of the war died 


t ] , in the midst of the 

ospect of a happy close to the century, 

of hate and to revive baneful memories almost 

the new year was ushered in. That they have been in a 

& SHEE | there is no denying. They have filled the land 

t! nds of evil omen, and have even managed: to give a 

the great festival of peace and good-will in Phila- 

detphia, and a teuch of burlesque to the oratory and poetry which 
‘ ted the hundredth anniversary of the national existence, by 
persuading hosts of good people that, while it was well to love and 
ne foreigners, nearly one-half of their own countrymen were 
legitimate objects of dislike or distrust. And then what a coutrast 
the V1 ntial election has presented to what a year ago we 
fondiy hoped it might prove—the union of a vast majority of voters 
on ( 41 honored name whieh should be in itself a 
itee that for four years at least this Government should 

tand for peaee and purity and justice! Who has not blushed, 
n secret at least, over the transparent trick of one side in set- 
eandidate on one platform, and running him on another 

of su juent manufacture and cheap material, and on the degrad- 
ibservienes with which the other candidate, who was at 

first denounced in the vilest language, was subsequently accepted 
the tong-looked-for deliverer of a suffering people ? And then to 

of th le termination of the vote —a campaign carried 

on fiereely on both sides in the name of reform ending in a dispute 
) her the frauds of ene party can or cannot be fairly 
eiche i the atrocities of the other, and ofiering the country 
th; r runs out the prospect of two Presidents—sweetened, 

. rance that their respective supporters will be 

too sensible ane ring to shed blood in assertion of their 
ela Ki ! darkest touch in the picture is this—that 
through all this miserable business thousands of men, calling them- 
ely: moral and | itriotic, have been sitting by in silenee Wwatehing 
the tricksters pl 12 their game, conscious of their cheating, but 
tp if eemed to pronrise even remotely to result 

1 giin to semething they valued; scorning themselves to lie, or 
er ( s, but quite ready, and indeed willing, that 
he oo rs, and especially the editors, should do it for 
lt tl was nothing behind this—if the crowd on the benches 
were no beiter than the gladiators in the arena—he would be a 
bold and sanguine man who should look forward to another eenten- 
ial anniversary of republican government, such as we know and 

! one does not need to be fanciful or unduly optimistic 


to sce in the very excesses and designs whieh we deplore reason 


enn i for ent ¢ on the second century, not indeed with the 
utes nd unreasoning joy with which the repubtieans ef the 
last one began their course, but with the sober and chastened con- 
nee on which, afterall, great and successful governments have 

to rest. For let us remind those whose faith is shaken by the tricks 
of the Returning Boards, and the dodges and exhortations of the 
ty leaders, and the Mexican jurisprudence of the party newspa- 
pers, that it is not in peaceful times only or in contact with patri- 
nd upright meu that the Anglo-Saxon race has learnt the art 

of government, and made the best display of its political capacity. 
ps no race can point on its calendar to fewer tranquil and 
happy years, when everybody did his duty, and public affairs were 
|. The most glorious periods in its history have been 

those in which everything seemed going wrong, in which the devil 


eemed to be let loose, and all that good men most valued seemed 


whom all talk of 


Nation. 


i Number §08 


to be in imminent deadly peril; and when traitors, conspirators, 


cheats, and protligates scemed to hive laid tirm hloid on the 


machinery of justice and on the pubfie ferce. When we go back 


over this history in search of hope and courage we involuntarily 


stand by More’s scaffold, or on the slippery deck with Drake, or 


| charge bebind Cromwell, or cross the sea with Winthrop, or toil and 


fret with Samuel Adains, or plan and fight with Washington, or 
share the agony of Linco!n’s struggle with adverse publie fortune. 
We never scek the little intervals of sweet time in which every- 
body thought tliat perpetual peace and prosperity had at last set in. 

We do not believe now that the confidence in the great princi- 
ples of government which sv many generations have displayed has 
been weakened in the minds of the great mass of the people. And 


| we cannot help seeing in the calm and order and patience wiih 


which the public awaits the development of the present extraordi- 
nary erisis, and which converts what would otherwise be a sorry 


i farce into a most imposing spectacle, a fresh display of that 


| sober-mnindedness to which the American 


Republic owes its 
existence and the English raee its political history. <Any people 
could work a government in which no conflicts or disputes ever 
arose; the way in which Americans and Englishmen have hitherto 


| displayed their political capacity is in settling them either without 





damage or with as much damage as was necessary to solid and per- 
manent improvement. The danger a country runs at such a crisis 
as this is the one which has worked so much ruin in Franee. 
It lies in the tendency to conclude that nothing so serious has 
ever occurred before, and that tong-tried usages and principles must 
be laid aside for the present occasion in order to secure the triumph 
of complete right and perfect justice, and that, having secured it, 
we can go back and be as we were. But no such returns are pos- 
sible. What Time has created, Time only can restore. The only 
right and only justice in the world which men have fully enjoyed 
and permanently held has been the reward not of fevered struggle, 
but of patient self-denial and persistent vigilance. 

So that even if we are now disappointed with the results either 
of “supporting Hayes” or “helping Tilden,” let us be thanliful 
that we are dependent on neither Hayes nor Tilden, and that Blaine 
and Chandler and Cameron and the rest of them will speedily pass 
away into the great limbo in which so many of the would-be mar- 
plots of history lie in unhonored oblivion. We do not enter on the 
new century with a visible supply of great statesmen, or in the 
midst of a erisis which to us seems very ennobling or picturesque. 
But if we are not greatly mistaken, this erisis will appear in history 


| as one ofthe illustrations and proofs of American political capacity, 





and not improbably as the entrance of the Government on a stage 
of greater mechanical efficiency and of increased subjection to 
matured public opinion. 


THE RATIONALE OF INTIMIDATION. 

\ ANY people are watching the investigations now in progress im 
a Louisiana convinced that if intimidation of voters is proved to 
a pretty large extent such proof will be the end of controversy, and 
that there will be no further objection to the action of the Return- 
ing Board. It is not improbable that some such view as this has 
led the Marrison Committee to take testimony showing intimidation 
on the other side. The rationale of intimidation asa political force, 
however, has not received all the attention it merits. 

A little reflection will show that the amount of intimidation 
necessary to vitiate the gross contents of a ballot-box must always 
be a matter of uncertainty, and that if intimidation is to come in as a 
facter in deciding what are the true retarns of an election, no rules 
whatever can be laid down for estimating its value. They must 
always be the subject of arbitrary judgment. If the polls on the 
day of eleetion are surrounded by a hostile force, making it im- 
possible or extremely difficult for voters of a certain class er party 
to deposit their ballots, we have a solid fact for the lever of the law 
to rest upon; but in the absence of any such visible and tangible 
fact, we find ourselves at onee on a very broad sea. A series of 
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questions arises which must be answered somehow, and under our 
form of government the answers must be such as to satisfy public 
opinion : 

a 


I. What acts or words constitute intimidation 


aad 


If. Within what period of time previous to an election must these 
acts or words have been committed or spoken ? 

If. What kind and amount of intimidation are sufficient to 
justify a voter in staying away from the polls ? 

IV. What amount of intimidation is sufficient to justify the dis- 
franchisement ef persons who have taken no part in the intimida- 
tion? 

V. What kind of evidence is admissible to prove ictimidation ? 

VI. In cases where intimidation has been mutual ought an 
account of plus and minus to be kept, and a balance struck, so as 
to throw out the votes of the more experienced and successful in- 
limidators ? 

These are only a part of the questions likely to arise under the 
head of intimidation, but the bare statement of them must convinee 


an impartial mind that the result of an election canvassed under 


such auspices will probably be that which a majority of the Return- 
ing Board are personally interested in securing ; that the arithme- 
tical product of the ballot-box will be no erite:ion of the result ; and 
that after a few repetitions of the process, all voters opposed in 
politics to the Returning Board will perhaps be sufficientiy iutimi- 
cated to abstain from voting. 

t is not our purpose here to examine the election law of Louisi- 
ana, or to enquire whether its provisions have been complied with 
by the Returning Board. It is asserted by the Demeecrats that the 
affidavits of intimidation were not filed at the proper time; that 
they were prepared at the Custom House after it had been ascer- 
tained bow many votes must be thrown out ia order to give the 
State to Hayes and Packard. These are matters of technicality, 
undoubtedly important at the present time, but after they are de- 
cided the main question recurs; for these technicalities may be 
easily covered the next time by attaching affidavits of intimidation 
to the returns of every parish cr precinct immediately after the 
polis are closed, and then using as many of them as may be neces- 
sary. This, we say, is what may be done without implying that the 
‘equivalent has been done in the present case in the manner charged 
by the Democrats. 

After the heat of the present encounter shall have passed away 
it must be perceived that the rationale of intimidation is something 
wholly incompatible with the majority principle upon whieh our in- 
stitutions hinge. When a few persons are invested with the power 
to enquire how terrible Mr. A. was in the mind of Mr. B., how timid 
Mr. 8. was in the mind of Mr. A., and what importance should be at- 
tached to these mental conditious in determining whether to eount 
or reject the votes of those who were neither terrible nor timid, the 
majority principle has clearly gone overboard. The actual count of 
the votes does not even establish presumptive evidence of the re- 
sult of the election. There is a growing fashion to decry universal 
silfage; but universal suffrage plus intimidation and a Returning 
Board is a faree too broad for any republie in North, South. er Cen- 
tre] America. The law rightly presumes that the voter will take pains 
todcposit his ballot in the proper place at the proper time. It under- 
takes to afford him all needed facilities for the exercise of this right, 
and to punish any one who molests er interferes with him. It was 


ment because his neighbor is chicken-hearted; still less to punish 
whole communities with disfranchisement because four or five men 
on a Returning Board, who were not personally present at the elee- 
tion, conceive that the non-voters } 
for not voting. The rationale of intimidation is a labyrinth of ab- 
surdities, at the other end of which is something altogether citle- 
reut from the democracy described by De Toequevill:. 

Thus far we have considered the intimidation principle in 


abstract In the corerete it will be found a worse thing fort 
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Lonpox, Decem} >, 18% 
4 STUDENT political pl ophy would do vy to study the phases of 
Apu pinion as they have been developed during the last six months 
i ‘ ntry on the Eastern Question, The pendulum has swung first to 
me side and then to the other with almost the regularity of clock-work 
About the time—the fatal time, as it is now considered 
Derby refused bis coneurre in the Berlin note, publi 





rulers was worthy of the best days of Pitt; that we had regained the posi- 








tion among European nations which Mr. Gladstone had lost for us : and 
that our diplomacy was a model for other nations, The storv of the Bul 
ul orrors this, and the pendulam swung heavy thie 
} t\ L i Wé } irties seotl ; Lord Db oy Was 
und led and our Ambuassae in Cor iinople was re- 
Iniss 1 untrustwor Mr. Giedstone alone could guide the destir 
of t nat Phe autumn holidays cat round, and with them 1] 
swung back again. Mr. Gladstene was a sentimental fanatic : 
rest, bodily and mental ; he was eager for office, and was be- 
traving his country into the hands of Russia in order that he might eet 


back into power ; the Liberal party had made a fatel mistake, it was more 


divided than ever, and the Conservatives, with their pirit i foreign pol y 
and their determination to maintain the road to India and fight for British 
interests in the East, had got a new lease of power which would outiive 
the } nt generation. And now we are in December, and the pendulum 
has taken the other swing. The anti-Turkish policy is ia the ascendant 


Lord Beaconsfield is the best hated man in Britain. 
ience have I heard any public man denounced as the 


this moment in general society. In Tory circles Mr. 





was a byword and a reproach four vears ago. 








I Y 
in my own hearing, protested that nothing could indi t! 1 to touch 
his hated hand, and childven in Tory nurseries were taught hy their a-- 
ten to regard him as the impersonation of all the horrors of chiid 
hood’s legendary lore. ‘Tc-day you hear denunciations of a like character 
\ rd Beaconsfield. On all sides and in all cireles you 
hear itery against him. 
ihe fecling may not last, and before Parliament meets opinion may change 
rain, and he may regain his popularity ; but T hardly think he will. Peo- 


ty, at the close of Inst session, upon the 
They were irritated by the tone with 


which he speke of the Servian war of emanci 


ion, aS Most 





I 

regarded it, in his speech on the eve of the Buckinghamshire election last 
sof Englishmen were outraged by his and 
Lord Derby's treatment of the recent peaceful declaration of the Emperer 


Russia. Theat declaration was in Lord Derby’s hands on the 3d of No- 
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them ‘ Empero 4 
duced they were published is to thros { t! 
‘ } } ‘ their P ‘ ' ti] 1 1 | 
it i t ‘ . 1 ! 
: a. | is] 
sand a pre er about 
off ht-mninded | - 
futile ¢ they are ri ¢ le { ‘ 
Tf nly pretty F; ‘SW : Mr. Di y 
one |} ho has fo! 1 his carect l by the wax ats F 
i f Mr. D coming out just now in mont parts, whicl 
well worth readi nnot t display ; he has never been cons 
( o] ward in word or deed. You t not mind him In domes 
tic maiters it matters, perhaps, but little what he says or does, Tle is old 
now and cannot be broken of his wicked ways. We have often in the past 
three years been irritated by him, but he has not done much harm, But in 
foreign policy, when the honor of this country is at stake, and when, im 
possible though it seems, the issues of peace or war and the misery or hap 
piness of thousands of human beings may depend upon his words, his ways 
and manners come to be of serious import People here feel that he has no 
syinpathy with the ery for freedom from oppression which is borne to thi; 
country from these unhappy provinces. They are at last alive to the 


fact that two nations worked up to white heat of antagonism by tl 
sirongest emotions in human nature cannct be cooled Cown like an excited 
Ilouse of Commons by a shrug ef the shoulders and a humorous epigram. 


They see that an honest man is wanted who can work in earnest and can 





realize truly, and not theatrically, the momentous issues that are before the 


world ; one, too, who has clearness of vision and range of mind large enough 
{ nd deal with the problem of the hour. 
These qualities do not exist in the Beaconsfield Cabinet, 


net consequently is, at the time I write, in the stro 





faver. If Parliament were dissolved just new, 
Gladstone or Lord Granville, would be recalied to power. The recent con- 
demnation of the Education policy of the present Government by every 


school district in London—a manifestation which took both parties by sur- 
prise hows how the tide is flowi retri ¥ 
their fortunes in the mission of L e. Hel 
shown no desire to save himeelf in the Cabi- 
nets of Kuropve, but a real anxiety of the oj 

e 4} snieiie 





tis task with a full appreciation of the difficulties before hin 


and with a mind open to receive new impressions and to profit bs 


a peaceful settlement of 


rience. If he should suceeed in securin 


intricate question which is before him, and in persueding two nations 


armed to the teeth and eager to fly at each other’s throats to shake hands 


and come to reasonable terms, he will indeed achieve a diplomatic trium] 
jie will deserve well of his country. He will save his party and hi : 
leagues from discredit, and he will return home before Parliament me 


to assume the Premiership of England, + Lord Beaconsfield, rclogat 





to the baek benches in the House of Lords. 
But what chance is there of pr ving peace As matters staid at t 
° ® : . « 2 * 9 TT ay pol ar [> yey 
present moment Wai ctween Turkey and Russia seems uc, f 


> ' , 1+ 1 } i H vial hie 4 } 1] 4 eet ] 
perhaps it may be better in the end that it should not be prevented. Some- 


in the Russian mind 





thing of the fanaticism of the old Crusaders ling 


and that is now aroused. The Cros; must once more—probably for tl 















last time in Europe—meet the Crescent on the field of battle. Ther n 
be but one issu The ce it must falter and fail and vy di yon 
from Europe. But what will take its place upon the yhorns 2 UA 
chanee f thering and decrepit despotism of the Saltan for 
vigerous and scientific despotism of the Czar will be no gain, but proba 
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Is mad ind no easy so- 

’ i t ¢ i! th Y are 
| that anv eandidate has a 

ie es in — weeks after 

| iL new electi shall b 

nd Vi Proshlent, or that a general election of a new 
l ! hh the Houses shall decide the matter 

’ vd) n would probably bring them to terms, 
! more ia accord with our methods in other 

Vof Senators. The House would be most likely to 
ithe] t session, and it will be remembered that the 
tut f nuch deliberation and discussion, decided 


the President ; 
Vice Presi- 


‘ludes no voting for 


1° TLouse 


h in 


alone. 


providing for a joint session would therefore seem to be 

fonstitution, an Lit would certainly make our electoral 

ting machine for one so complicated, and, on the whole, 

in any other yet sugzested. I. A. M, 
NOT TO DEAL WiITIL SHIRKS. 

Pine NATION 

famil igricultural implement known as the winnow- 
by processes ofeblowing and sifting, removes dirt, 


1 imperfect kernels from the sound, merchantable 


in | t a variety of Ways, con- 
and it the lazy, the vicious, and the incompetent 
vir t liing”’ people who constitute the great, bulk of every 
! but for the existen f whom civilization would be 
4 itt innowing-machine is easily disposed of. 
ty, the wee L seeds can be burned, and from his 
i 2a corps of keen-eyed detectives who will pick 
‘ } l ref every kernel that has even the least worth. 
to of the human material which society rejects 
i ‘ ms of apprenticeship, schools, and churches 
1 ins measure the proportion of waste mate- 
help to perfect the human grain during its term of 
nd the charity of home and of kinship shields many a 
fi } owing blasts of the world. Almshouses and 
| n all kindness and sympathy be it sp ok 1’, 
{ ted share of the rejected matte but a mass ot 
in and chait-like products remains unprovided 
rof ind philanthropist 
t} = been pat in practice with the hope of solving this 
ej ae that of the charitable intelligence offices. of 
( seek to get situations f persons who easnnot find 
{ iploy them through the intervention of the ordinary 
s I hor is traded in ac rding to the laws of demand 
> ( 1 pres itself, Is this so-ealled charitable 
vat ial? Can society, in justice to itself, countenance 
in 1 and for the most rt intrinsically worthless mat- 
ent ri, that the charitable intelligence office 
i machine for shovelling back all manner of impurity 
to the « v grain from which this refuse has once and 
| 
' aly the st: ies of these intellicence offices 
1 of statistics, perhaps, than now obtains—prove that 
( do more harm than geod ? We need to know not only 
s have been found ” for the epplicants to a given society, 
of the pers thus assisted have justified the help We 
t how ma f the placed persons have remained in place, or, 
1 tl \ rain set adrift 
e3 been forth by the trustees of such societies that thes 
wits v t that they would be glad to work upon 
ily knew how to 1 the tools of agriculture ; and the 
t to have recurred that it would be well to teach such 
, ul to hoe, with the view of converting them into 
But what would the translation of such material from the 
‘ It would mean worthless tillage, broken 
tile, ine] horses, and general wreck. 
contri | o coubt but \ li 


Nation. 


— nhe ~ J 


better and cheaper by far to maintain them at every cross-road than to hat 
bor at the farm such people as commonly fill them. 
( Rumford, with his tow-cloth manufact: at Munich, seems to 
ety La far clearer idex of the necessities of the case than many 
10d Perhaps when the United States army has ence been permitted 
to prove itself capable of solving the Indian problem, the thought may sug- 
st itself that scientific military advice and practice as to the best dispo- 
sition of shirks and malingerers might be resorted to with advantage. As 


es are now, we can maomny be said to be upon the right track. On the 


contrary, there is great need of looking sharply into the doings of these 
unthi ; who maintain establishments for throwing the chaff back 
into the The shirk, or incapable, is not simply unproductive him- 
self; he impairs the pro luctive power of others. To * cet him 
Why do we not have a ‘* Bureau ” for the intro- 
gravel into the works of watches ? 


ypist 
grain. 
a place” is 
to do harm and not good. 
duction of g 


Farr-Prhay. 
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Notes 





\V E. purpose devoting in our next issue a Jarger space than usual to let- 
the present political situation, for which we could hardly 
room within ordinary limits. 


ers, on 


male our They are a part of the voluntary 


correspondence received by us from all parts of the country, and show 
what depth of feeling and variety of opinion the crisis through which we 


ked 


portant contribution to the discussions of the hour. 


are how passing has ev: We believe our readers will find them an im- 


No. 11 West 
, and to persens intro- 
Monday and 


each month will be 


The American 


inth 


Geograplitc al rew rooms at 


Society’s 
Twenty-n 


duced by 


Thursday even 


street are now open daily to members 
from 9 aM. tod P.M. ; 
The first Monday 


» the reading of papers and 


a member, also socially on 


evening of 


Lips, 


devoted { discussion of geog L subject 
pees 
ritory to be 


rraphi “it 
new Ter- 
North (Da- 


enate, last week, rejected the name of Pembina for the 
the Red River of the 
There is nothing to be said against the 


borigines. But 


made out of the country of 
and dubbed it Huron instead. 
c, the 


may to 


kota 
new nan selection of which is one more tribute to the a 
Pembina some 


r 


ears sound more euphonious, and we lose in it a 
ennial versifiers. 
éxi.and this 


Popish significance. We 


ime to Arkansas that might have come handy to bi-cent 


j 

According to one Senator, the name is derived from pain / Wis 

hought to ainst it, } 

Lope th e Senate will not stop overhauling our Territorial nomenclature until 
has found equally acceptable substitutes for Washington and Wyoming— 


t be ag erhaps as having a 
| 


reached 
Veterans ” 


a very fair 


of good feeling has been 
Confederate 
nt us 
mamphilet report of the 


two inexcu 
in Virginia City, 
hold epti 
division of the honors and offices a 

of a confer e of Western Governors and entomologists held at Omaha in 
* at the eall of Gov. John S. Pill jias 
edition. It contains, besides much interesting discus 
historical paper by 
this country and elsewhere, and 


sable duplicates.——The era 
Nevada, 
January 8. 


where the ** Union and 
The} 


non ‘ogramme se shows 


p 
A 





I proceedings 
enc ans 


October sbury of Minnesota, just been 


’ 
large 





recard to Governor Pils- 


erning the 


the locust plague, a: 
visitations in 
ical advice for the destruction of the insect. A memorizl 
was adopted praying Congress to add a special Locust Commission to the 
Ge 
#25.00 


spy ndix of pract 


1 Survey of the Territories, and to appropriate 
el 


jogical and Geographica 
) for that 

pt. Eyre M. Sha whose pamphlet on 
* Fires in > which we noticed in the No. 566, 
newed attention just now, has in preparation a larger work on the preven- 
tion and extinction of fires. We may also note that those i 
will find the admirably rigid regulations as to the protection of 
from fire issued by the Prefect of Police of Paris in the ¢¢ 
>of M. ¢ noticed in the Vation No. 588, 


purpose. This petition should certainly not go unheed 
w, of the London Fire Brig: 


Nation 


ade, 


cnimsil 


Theatres, deserves 1C- 
interested in 
the subje 
theatres ‘ode des 


Theatre ‘harles Constant, 


—The sale of Mr. John Taylor Johnston’s art gallery last week was re- 
markably successful, the total receipts being about $516,000. The highest 


~ which was purchased 
therefore permanently 
tiny 


price obtained ($12 500) was for Church's ** Niagara, 
for the Corcoran Art Gallery at Washington, and is t 
lodged at last. Meissonier’s *‘ Soldiers at Cards,” & canvas, 
€11,590, and will go to California if report says truly. Turner's “ Slave- 
310,00). The ie pictures 
s paid: "ian 


brought 


following is a list of for which 
Prete 


GOO) : 


Cte, 1? « 
ship i 


Trove n %s 66 (£9,706) . 


more than $5.00) w 


i shall Saxe and Staff” (8s Decamps’s ** Turkish 
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n 
Dee, 28 176 Y 


(S880) : Miller's ** Roli-Cali of the Last Victims of the Reigu of 


Patrol” 
Terror” ($8 200) ; Géréme’s ‘* Death of Cesar” (38,000 Brion’s © Brit- 
ee 


tany Peasants at Prayer” ($7150); Schreyer's ‘* Arabs Retreating ” 


(36.700) : Zamacois’s ‘* Two Confessers ” ($5,509); Vernet’s “ Italian Ban 
Hits” ($6,100) ; Bouguereau’s ** On the Way to the Bath “(86,009) : Glevre’s 
Youne Roman’s Bath” ($5,290); Van Marcke’s © Herd of French 
Catth 35,190); Becker’s “ Reapers’ Return Home” ($5,100). One other 
victure we single out, although its price was endienals below $5,000 
we mean Mr. Winslow Homer's ** Prisoners from the Mront "—an epitome 


ef our civil war concerning ~” fate of which no one, we think, who has 


ever seen it could be indiffere This canvas brought $1.800—more than 





was originally given for it by } My Joimston. Two pieces of statuary were 
offered—** Disappointment,” by Palmer, and Vela’s ‘* Last Days of Napo- 


. 


leon.” The latter brought $8,109. Story’s ‘‘ Cleopatra ” was reserved for 


subsequent sale. 

—Some interesting experiments were made in the early part of last week 
at Wallack’s Theatre, under the direction of Mr. Dion Boucicault, 
trate a method of rendering stage scenery 


to illus- 


win {) x1 1,! lk, 
uninilammable, The process 








used is simple enough. The canvas on which the scenery is painted is first 


covered with a coat of silicate and tungstate of sola. This does not render 


the canvas itself incombustible, but acts as a heavy fire-proof paint, sur- 


rounding the canvas with incombustible surfaces so that combustion does 


not spread beyond the limits of the external fire which may be applied to 


it. The experiments, which were intended simply to revive a process so 


old as to have been generally forgotten, were entirely successful, and proved 
conclusively that inflammability is not a necessary property of stage 
reenery, With the introduction of scenery prepared in this way, and some 
modifications in the 


dered as safe as any other public places, and there ni 


construction of the buildings, theatres could be ren- 
ved be no recurrence of 
those terrible disasters whose rarity, under existing circumstances, certainly 
reflects great credit on the discipline of theatrical managers, 

—‘It is not the vulgar only,” writes a correspondent, ** who believe 
that a peculiar weight attaches to the utterances of a clergyman, even when 
he leaves the field of theology, in which we all know him to be infallible, 
and enters that of science. So learned a man as Mr. Todhunter is properly 
castigated by Prof. Tait for the following passage in his ‘ Conflict of 
Studies’ : 

***Tt may be said that the fact makes a stronger impression on the boy 
through the medium of his sight, that he believes it the more ¢ nfidently. 
I say that this ought not to be the ease. If he does not believe the state- 
ments of his tutor—probably a clergyman of mature knowledge, recognized 
abitity, and blameless character—his suspicion is irrational, and manifests 
a want of the power of appreciating evidence, a want fatal to his success in 
that branch of science which he is supposed to be cultivating.’” 


—Professor Charles Meyer, of Rutgers College, 


writes us: ‘* Ad vocem 
‘ Ohrfeige ’ and its synonyms, I would offer the following remarks for what 
they are worth : The word ‘ Ohrfeige’ does not appear in German be- 
fore the XVIIth century. The older word is ‘ Grslac,’ ohrschlag, a blow 
onthe ear, 2d. ‘ Ohrfeige’ is of Dutch origin, ‘ oorvijg,’ a compound of 
‘oor,’ the ear, and ‘ vijg,’ the fig. $d. Its more or less vulgar synonyms 

* Dachtel,’ Dutch 
mouth, and ‘ peer,’ 





‘tachtel,’ a date ; Dutch ‘ muilpeer,’ from ‘mui 
pear ; ‘Nuss,’ nut ; *‘ Kopfnuss,’ a nut onthe head. 4th. 
For the explanaticn of this strange combination of ‘ Ohr’ and ‘ Feige.’ ear 
and fig, we must, I believe, look to mythology. The syckoth of ancient Pales- 
tine might exsily have reminded the Greeks of their 6C ov and 6uxiris 
their god of figs. The Romans called Faunus ‘ ficarius.’ Ov the island of Cy- 
prus the swine consecrated to Venus Sicca were fed on figs. Hercules bx re 
the name of JaxrvdAos, a word signifying date, a species of figs, and also 
finger. The thumb, ‘ pollex,’ is regarded as the begetting 


finger, which 
explains the vulgar French phrase, fuire la figve. 


‘ Ohrfeige,’ therefore, 
seems to be a euphemism, expressing the union of the hand with the ear, 
and thereby producing knowledge, understanding. Similar associations of 
ideas can easily be found in other languages ; I will mention only one ex- 
ample; the Hebrew ‘jad,’ ‘jada,’ and 


* jadah "—i.e., manus, cognoscere 
and celebrare.” 


—In the Church Ognissanti, at Florence, there is a fresco by Ghirlan- 
dajo, dated 1480, mentioned by Vasari in his life of the artist as having 
been painted in competition with Sandro Botticelli, who made the fresco of 
St. Augustine on the opposite wall. The subject of Ghirlandajo’s picture 
is St. Jerome in his Cell. The saint is seated in a narrow but comfortab! 
furnished cell, surrounded by a complete literary man’s apparatus. Ilis 
table is covered with a thick Eastern rug 


V 


: he writes on a movable des! 


a, 


Which supports a four-sided lectern, and on one side of this desk are hung 
his double ink-horn, his shears, and his lunettes—those celebrated spectacles 


n 
4 








which fiv irs later the artist put upon the nose of fhe bisliop who ts read 
ing the office for the dying St. Francis in the fresco of the Sassetti \ 
Gn the table itself and on the shelves against the walls of the cell - 
tude of objects. painted with extraordinary care and precision, att i 
curiosity as hentic re sof the manner fa long-pas I | 
haps the 1 t worthy of rt I 
drug-pots, ot the i : farniliag t 
linlian meajetica, and which is figured in Port ly 
ibject, p. 03, fig. 2, and of which veral x ' 

Castellani Collection at *hiladelp‘tia. Of the thr ‘ VG landa 
jo’s fresco, two are in full s while of the third only t l Soot 
One of them is decorated with ™ i wal lines of dill i 
nesses, the other has only one line at top and bottom, aul 
an oval containing the sacred monogram |. ti. So La Signor Castel 
catalogue of his collection at Philadelphia, he says, speaking of the spee i 
majolica No, 8, that ** its date—1£is—is anterior by nine vearsto that oft! 
oldest known piece of Caffaggiolo ware.” We should like 
is any earlier instance than this of Ghirlandajo’s fresco of the rer 
of a _ eC - majolica. The date of the fresco, trans! 
would 1 > them among the earliest specimens known —! “en VOU 
later, in Jeol, than the heraldic shield of the Castellani ¢ On, nly 
five vears later than tho oldest pi known befo dl 
shield. A wood-eut of this fresco may be seen in Wugler’s * Hand cof 
Italian Painting,’ vol. i., p. 241; Londen: 187 i i \ { 
this paragraph had photographs of the two fres s—CGhirlandajo'’s and 
Botticelli’s—taken by Philpot & Jackson, Florence, in INST0-71. The wi 
cut in Kugler is a mere memoranduin of th { 
show all the details very clearly y vi 
and position, introduced by the painter (Cimabue or another) of the f 
coes in the Upper Church at Assisi into his conyposition of ** Phe Marriage 
in Cana,” as well as those in Giotto’s fresco of the same subjeet int! 
Arena Chapel at Padua, are, apparently, not majotica at all, but unglazed 
clay. The forms of those in Giotto’s picture are clumsy modit ions of 
certain of the antique amphora., Their crnamentation is a t flutine, 
radiating from the cir “i of the neck and the base, and stopping above 
and below a band encircling the belly. They stand on three of 
the six are furnished with handles. They are interesting to the student as 
records of a transitional form 

—We venture to suggest that the shape of these primitive iimay 


have been derived from a joint of the bamboo. In the Bast these joints are 






often employed as receptacles, and they may have been used to bring drugs 
in from the countries which at first as now had al nopoly of supply- 
ing them to Western Europe. These bamboo joints, sometimes carved, some 
times inlaid with ivory, pearl, or bronze, sometimes elegantly unadorned, 
are tolerably familiar to us here in America. This may be allowed a natural 
enough explanation of a shape which bas no analogy with any of the vase 
or jar-shapes manufactured in Europe. It would 1 how an iso 
lated example of a shape borrowed from the vegzel ible LL 7 courd- 
shaped bottles of the Japanese and Chin ire well kn y id oldest 
pottery vessels in the Di Cesnola Collection are evid vm a haps 
moulded—on gourds cut in halves. 

—The striking resemblance in the treatment of the sane subject be 
tween the fresco of Ghirlandajo and 1 i hie Albert Diirer has, 
we believe, never been pointed out. Direr’s w “piat rot. de 1e Nn 
his Chamber is dated 1520, and was therefore made forty vears later than the 


freseo. 
with Ger 


Diirer places his saint in an ample chamber, and surrounds bim 


nan instead « f Italian utensils. The desk at which he writes Is 
] 


similar to that of his Italian prototype, and even the great moulded beam 
waich eer spans Ghirlandajo’s narrow is ited in Diirer’s 
ample room, copied, as is thought, from the room in which he worked in 


his own house at Nuremberg. The motive of Direr’s print is so strikingly 
like that of Ghirlandajo’s fresco it seems hardly possible it should net have 
been suggested by it ; but, though Diirer was in Venice in 1505, we hear 


+} 
il 


no 
Not 


; 


ng of his having visited Florence. The only other instanc 


. e, by the way, 
which we recall of the introd 


juction into an Italian picture of a piece of 
majolica is ia a Madonna of Raphael called the ‘*Orleans Madonna,” 
painted pr Ybably in 1505, and now in the possession of M. Delessert. The 
Virgin with the Child sits in a room the homeliness of which is indicated by 
plain wooden shelf above her head, on which stands o 


e ot tiiese same 


i 
alharelli or drug- “pots. ifully etched a few years ago 


by M. Gaillard for t 


have never seen the picture) the a/Jare‘lo has no decoration whatever. It is 


This picture was beaut 


Gazetie des Beaux Arts. In the etching (for we 


interesting to find in an early picture of Raphael a piece of the ware with 
“ae 


teh in later t ] 
WillCil In iacer 


es . : ‘o 
‘times his name was to become so intimately joined 


pOLICT, 








v- 
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Ss 


lia (IXth cent.), the Passion of Christ and Life of St. 





"I , . . 7 law } . ° ; . Ii. . 
Ing demand for popular encyclopedias, new editions of 


ing their upletion, the first number of a new German enev 


e merits of this work which an even cursory ey 


The 
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! NO \ | 1 Li r lveand Burgund ! Savo- 
“ enen md G dial rea 1, an even 
Lin Spa i ith of the voung Prin Alfon P 
| Of n cht add to the value of the work is the tra 
ft origi mul f 1 thy nes into modern notation, a work of 
lerable difficult sat to the fac-simile will show. This ] 
performed by M. Auguste Gev t. Of more general interest to the 
of Old French is the Album containine ft miles, after the 1 t 


Leger (Ath 
nd the Fragment of Valenciennes, which Littré (* Histoire de la 


frat i a” eT UD 307) consid rs as old as the Ca lilen of St. E 








it value of the present publication can be seen at once when we say 
it the commonly 1 ved forins of the above texts rest, not on a collation 
ri ral, but i tural iCNdAaAtlIONs ¢ f careless coy ies This isthe 
for inst ‘ the t 1 Diez’s tromanische Sprachdenkmale’ 
IN fh l i aitrom he G hte’ (Bonn, 1852). The fae- 
before Ford yone an opp nity to study the originals, and 
he esp com s utry, where scholars have so little 
lity f rdey in this direction. We may add also 
vith ti ( 1of t! I") ent of Valenciennes, which is partly 
ten in { other monuments can be easily read with- 
mich | j mr knowled ee rhe editor promises a 
vieal cou niary which is not vet issued ; while waiting for it, the 
iture of t su tt ) be found in the above-mentioned works of 
1 Litt i there reful transcripts (from the MS.) of the Life 
St. Léger and t P ! ( t inthe Romania, I. p. 273, 11. p. 
with valuable philological notes by G. Paris. The Old French Text 
y has mace fortunate bezinning of its labors, and, we trust, may 

a fitting recognition from the Romance scholars of this country. 
In Germany, no less than in this ccuntry and in England, there is a 


the works of 


and Meyer being at present in course of publication. 


lopadia, 


linidt’s Universal Lexikon,’ reaches us from Switzer- 


“irieh : Caesar Schmid The absence from its title-page of all 
we to editors ttors, and t brevity of its prospectus, which 
ses itself mainly t ih read s | neither the money nor the 
r Brockhaus, Pierer wi Mey tend to create certain suspicions as 


amination of the con 


justrie rl ibsence f the names of contributors, indeed, partly 
is itself on a comparison of the * Universal-Lexikon’ with the corre- 
ng par f Brockhaus and Pierer, from which most of the articles 
wed, no particular pains being taken to conceal their origin in 
ss of abridgment. This discovery, while it may rouse indignation, 
to disarm criticism ; for it would hardly seem fair towards Brock- 


id Pierer to review their articles in the shape which Herr Casar 


it has given them. But in reality they have suffered in the transfer 
a deterioration of value as faults of judgment, lack of system, and 
" of r n could effect, and they now compure favorably with 
of original matter the * Universal-Lexikon’ may possess. Origi- 
must be cor led, at all events, to its definition of ** Advnamie” as 
hwichezustand, der ungefihr mit dem Asthma zusammenfillt,” 
fit means anything, means that adynamy is a state of feebleness 
neiding with asthma (astheny 7). Equally correct is the definition 
eration “asa ** change ”('* Veriinderung ”’) instead of an increase 
i) \ Tl ‘ms to have been a design to furnish 
vy of the foreign words and phrases forming the subjects of 
ve ! L, til rigin of = Ab | * 6 Abs ut,” anid ‘Ab- 

| l, that of \ ” *s url \ecid 


N ation. fNumb-1 














{ r is it stated that { eap ) s italian A coup perdu ” 
er a ; ; Md ra \! ee 
\ ct ( i } i ‘ i} 
tal t beh es i i f r i Iii 
nm) I i vi ert y 
(huadt 1G i | { lutes the rticles 
n the Ad fut } nt exam] fohn Adams is stated to have 
heen nin 1755, i id of 1735 ; Charles Francis Adams in 1817, insiead 
f 1807; 1799 in lof 1789 is given as the year when Samuel Adams be 
eame liecutenant-governor ; and a mysterious ‘610. Deebr.” stands for 10 
vo! Here and elses omitted or misprinted words render entire sen- 
ten unintelligible, and what we take te be Swiss provincialisms ocea 
sionally obscure the sense. Thus, we can birely guess at the meaning of 
the verb * beschlagen ” in the following sentences: ** fr (der Affe -tious- 
werth) beschliet die Lehre vom Recht,” ete... and ‘Seine literarischen 
(rhe l sch] een al lt dent h Literatu 
LORD 
| ORD ALTHORP’S i lish pohtical arrangements 


rather an ordinary 





tvpe. He enjoyed what lel a good education—that is to say, he left 


ly knowing a little Latin and Greek, and certainly knowing 


Harrow possi! 
not} mother, worked 


, and when his position as a nol 


Ile went up to Cambridge, and. to please hi 


two at mathematic Neman 


for aterm or 
precluded him from further credit by success in examinations, he pleased 
himself by giving up mathematies and cevoting his whole energies to th 
i ‘left Cambridge after has 





b] ve-tabl 





hunting field and the gam 

the reputation of a bold ride», and having lost five or six thousand pounds. 
Hiis friends foreign tour 
polish and knowledge of the world which Lord Althorp had not gained at 
college. 


Continent, and returned to Fr 


thought that a might supply something of that 


In consequence, he wasted a year or two in travelling over the 
dand without kh: 


iwhg entered into foreign 


ie true English feeling of an earlier date, he re 


hich, with t 
garded so superciliously that he boasted on his return of being still unable 
lis tastes 


Bred in the country, he took a manly interest In 


were in most respects what one would expect 


from his education. 


and county business. Iunting was as much his profession as 


ial 


his pleasure, but his keenest enjoyment—what Pope would have called his 


ing passion ’"—was the Parliament he was never 


prize-ring. In 
eloquent, and he was rarely, it may be suspected, even an effective debater ; 


but to the surprise of his friends he could he impressive and even el quent 


on the subject of prize-fights. Tlis ‘conviction of the advantages of box- 
ing was so strong” that he seriously considered whether it was not a duty 


he owed to the public to go and attend every prize fight which took place, 
There 


thorp acted 


and **so to encourage the noble science to the exient of his power.” 


is every reason to suppose thai in this as in other cases Lord Al 
ment to the 
He certainly 
kept his ac and in later life thought of the turf as a 
field for his arizhmeti When 
Althorp worked out, as his biographer 
for himself. The , 
budgets were failures and financial blunders, and ruined the reputation of 
the Whigs. 
Nor ean it be urged that a deficiency in marked talents was in bis lord- 


well up to his principles and? gave ample encourag¢ 


} nol le 
s friends attributed to him a ** gift for figures.” 


| ) 
science. Ili 
ounts with neatness, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord 
details of 


ieved, for Lord Althorp’s 


‘al talents. 








his budgets 


asserts, the 


assertion ean easily be be! 


ship’s case compensated for by any originality of mind or brilliancy of con- 
ception. He was by nature and training thor ughly commonplace. In 
nothing is this more remarkable than in the short but curious references to 
his religious views. To ‘* become a religious man” would seem in his nitiad 
to have been as distinct a pursuit as becoming a lawyer or becoming a 
politician, and there is something pathetic in the a tee! with which a 
worthy gentleman, whose whole life was influenced by high principle 
desire ‘‘to obtain the favor of God,” heid to the end of his days that there 
was a distinct opposition between political pursuits and a religious life 
In this, however, as in most other respects, he shared the sentiments ef his 
time and of the class to which he belonged. He was a thoroughly good 
specimen of a Northamptonshire squire, and thought the thoughts, as, if he 
had had his way, he would have led the life, of the s juires with whom he 
associated on the hunting-field and at Quarter Sessions. 

The curious feature of Lord Althorp’s career is that the practical working 
of the English Constitution did not allow him to lead the life of his choice. 


The future Lord Spencer was born to be a minister, just as he was born to 


‘Momoir of Viseount Aithorp, Ear! Spencer. By Sir Dennis Le Marchant. 


Load Bentley & 
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be Lp ! 1] wa so TO Spe k, for : 1ntO } ti and when one | ced 

inthe Hou Con is he v ( 1 to he Men « S 

have time af 1 missed a * plac ! ! i shh ] rs 
‘ i 

Burl ver entered the Cabinet ; Cannin ecame the leader of his parts 

only aft ws of toil and managemen Brougham served the W] it 

time when nothing but his talents buoycd up their credit Tho Whir 


leaders wished to make him attorney-gener: l, and when he forced his wav 


into the Cabinet he was compelled to take a position which deprived him 
of scope for the exercise of his extraordinary powers. Lord Althorp, on the 
other hand, found power thrust upon him. Tie was made leader of hi 
party against his will. When at last the Whigs came into office he became 
at once nearly the most influential of the members of the Ministry. That 
Cabinet carried through, to their own surprise, a pacific revolution, and the 
inan to whose guidance the fortunes not only of the Whig party but of the 
country were committed was the hunting, prize-fighting, awkward coun- 
try gentleman, who was far toc medest to dream that he was a statesman, 
and who must often have been astonished to find himself a minister. 

The suecess, indeed, of Lord Althorp and his colleagues may give some 
countenance to the truly English idea, that geod birth, honest intentions, 
and moderate talents are sufficient qualifications for playing a leading part 
in politics. The history, however, of the Reform Ministry shows that the 
system of preferring respectable mediocrity to originality and genius has its 
drawbacks. Lord Althorp and the ministry to which he belonged had 
great merits to which historians should always do justice ; but the Whigs 
of 1852 suffered in popular estimation from the want of that originality 
and talent which, as a general rule, English politicians of whatever 
party underrate. They did not know how to use the = success 
which their own vigor, combined with the favor of fortune, had thrown 
into their hands. They blundeved in their Irish policy, and contrived 
to offend England without conciliating Ireland: they blundered in finance till 
even Liberals longed for Peel’s administrative skill. Their greatest perma- 
nent achievement was the new Poor Law. But the new Poor Law had been, at 
any rate, thought out by the so-called philosophical Radicals. Lord Althorp’s 
moral merits stood his party in good stead ; but a year or two of ineffective 
administration convinced the public that ‘* honest Jack Althorp” was as 
honest a fellow as could be found in the hunting-field, but that a bold rider 
and an excellent chairman of Quarter Sessions lacked some of the qualities 
required in a Chancellor of the Exchequer. The belief, however, that the 
absence of marked talents is, when combined with high rank, a special 
qualification for political leadership, has not died out. The politicians who 
have elected Lord Hartington to be their leader have no reason to sneer at 
the Whigs who placed their confidence in Lord Althorp ; for if Lord Al- 
thorp’s career illustrates the weak side, it also as surely illustrates the 
best side of English party government. He was not, and he never pre- 
tended to be, a man of genius, but he possessed some rare and sterling 
moral qualities. Ife was ignorant of politics, and his education was defee- 
tive; but if ignorant, he was free from prejudice and looked at things 
with his own eyes. Every step in his career proved him a man of singular 
honesty and of marked resolution. Ata time when the leaders of both parties 
wished to screen the incapacity, if not the corruption, of the Duke of York, 
Lord Althorp, then quite a young man, boldly denounced the conduct of the 
duke. At atime when every lawyer opposed law reform, Lord Althorp all 
but foreed through a measure for the foundation of cheap local courts. In 
the midst of the crisis of the Reform Bill Lord Althorp’s resolution never 
for a moment gave way. As readers study his career and read his speeches 
they begin to understand how it came to pass that men who distrusted 
Brougham, and who never really trusted cither Canning or Peel, placed 
implicit faith in the good sense and sound judgment of the plain-spoken 
Northamptonshire country gentleman. With so wary a politician as Sir 
James Graham ‘‘ the counsel of Lord Althorp went for more than that of 
any other man.” Jeffrey certainly was not deficient in respect for tal 
but no one seems to have struck Jeffrey with so much admiration as Lord 
Althorp. ‘* There is something,’ 
clumsy, courageous, immutable probity and well-meaning, and it seems to 


ent, 





* he writes, ‘‘ quite delightful in his calm, 


have a charm with everybody.” That such qualities—which may be summed 
up under the one word ‘character ”—have always been found to have a 
charm for the House of Commons is, in truth, the great glory of that assem. 
bly. One of the few striking passages in Lord Russell's memoirs calls atten- 
tion tothe fact that the House of Commons has never in reality been mainly 
governed by speakers. Connectivn, sagacity, a reputation for common 
sense, weight of moral character, a hundred qualities, in short, some good 
and some bad, have at all times told in Parliament far beyond oratori 
eal ability. Lord Althorp’s eareer is perhaps the most marked instance of 


} a | 


aman becoming a parliamentary leader mainly because of the cont 





placed in his honesty and res n What is { \ 
> ill t sot i the | rty wl 
{ 9 I niv aros au is 1 4 
fro. 1\ 1 for cu ( ! ! \ i t 
‘ { i¢ trenud hatred « 
S} { {1 poj itv. tol l H ; 
W clung | l of re rat 
fear and t Wisest might antici; rer \ | 
over Uf English a ple which ¢ b tt 1 ’ 
( nee wil! the use of revolut rv i N 
lish constitutional arrangements is seen in the fa 
perils of which can scarcely be overrated the d vw 
so to speak, by the natural course of things n { 
Althorp, whose virtues deserved and received the trust of the 
A SOUTHERN VIEW OF ANDERSONVILEI 
oe is a rather handsome octavo of some t | 
well written, but it certainly is not pleasant 1 | 
called interesting, and it is doubtful, to say th ~ a 
tive. The preface is excellent in spir rh ’ 
give to the world this impartial account, w! 
least written fearlessly and impartially.” If such was - 
however, he has not sueceeded It is probable tha 
of appreciating his own failure. He is appar 
there is a difference between assertion and proof Phe b 
tions confidently made and quite unsupported. © 
unfamiliarity with not only the technical ba , 
dence is shown in a way that is almost amusing. Ti MW 
trial one Thornburg, formerly an assistan \ 
charged him ‘with embezzling about eighty t | 
pital Fund,’ for which he was court-martialled 
Ife asks ** the reader's attention to the following 
ments, which furnish in themselves a suflicient | sa 
paragraph ofa special order relieving Wir: \r ‘ 
Ga., and ordering him to report without delay to I - S. Mi \ 
Prisons for assignment to duty. The second is a 
spect adopted ata meeting held months Lefore the \ t! I 
by Thornburg among others. Thethird is a1 pt t sixt 
thre? thousand dollars of hospital funds. Here we hav \ | 
the court-martial, and nothing to show that tl eipt % s the su 
or part of the sum which Thornburg says he was charged wit 
and so the writer leaves a charge undisposed of w | 
his power to dispose of fully 
Another illustration of his unfitness te deal with a del of 
controversy is his seeming belief that whatever is printed t? 
Thus he prints copious extracts from the Sov // R mad reat 
part of statements of unnamed persons, and says that that } 
‘‘one that must be taken by all candid men as good authority His ow 
authorities show conclusively that there was at Andersonville a want « 
proper system « f police, of proper hospital a lati 1 inadequa 
supply of tents for the sick, a want of propor drainage; that the prison 
located in a section barren of resources: that there was an Inu inte suj 
ply, for some time at least, of e wking utensils, and of spa within t 
prison for exercise, a crowding of the prisoners around t l a 
ducing contamimating efflavia and = preventing aif irculatio 
of air. a want of shelter, whether ‘ f h ifs 1 lis tr fol 
The well 2 want of proper — protec 1 f e | ul, so that 
the prisoners made forays Ut 1 it; that t alt ! it ~ 
of the prison pas d through the hospita id t there wa 
frequent delay in obtaining medical supplies, and occas deficiency 01 
even total fail in quantity, an inadequate suy f me 1 off : 
yan f money to buy vegetables for the sick t] \ id 
bogey margins to the stream passing through the stockad Ir: | 
and the y larce drained rface covered with vegetable m 4 sed to 
he sun; that t was an habitual issue of unbolted meal, which, whe: 
baked, made a coars dirritating focd, producing diarrl aa and « ntery ; 
finally. that much of the accessible water was unfit for use, as it contained 
many impurities from the bakery and cook house, and the stream from 
which it was taken rece 1 the surface-drainage from some of the camps of 
the garrison situated on it 
** The Southern Side: or. Andersonville Prison. Compiled fiem ¢ 
ments. By R. Randoiph Stevens: n, M_D.. Chief Surgeon ct the Cortes 
1 Hospitals, Andersonville, Ga Ra'timers buinb 











The 


\\ t! erases of discomfort and diveise some thirty three 
dy re crowded tozether, sheltered only by blankets and low 

' r" preventing free circulation, en 

{ r ] ling any system of nolie 

‘ and rnin j i Lint 
} led for 1 hundrec | { Vs i- 
t \ lrods y im the kade who we he'pl ind 
’ I j | Dr. Stevenson savs that the he spit ] 
i ition that atl the surrounding depressing az ies 

i fhe atmosphere was loaded with the foul « 

: i Ker ifs, fermentation of bread, and all other 
kinds of filt! The flies swarmed over the wounds and over 

filth very description. The filthy, imperfectly-washed, and scanty raz 
l number of sponges and wash-bowls (the same wash bow! and 
p for a score or more of patients), were one and all sources of 
eh istanl circulation of gangrenous matter that the disease might 
rapidly be propagated from a single gangrenous wound. The above are 
not reviewer's words, but quotations from the book before us, and very 
large] n the reports of the Confederate surgeons. It is no wonder that 
death w mon among prisoners subjected to such physical influences ; 
and the usual influences of home-sickness, hope deferred, disappointment, 
ned ir 1 were powerful predisposing agents in the direction of 
enfeol ! ynce. Dy, Stevenson very properly lays much stress upon 
these m ifluences. In less than eight months from the establishment 
of the | mm more than ten thousand Federal prisoners died—that is, nearly 
‘ dof the entire number confined. This is the official report to the 

Confederate Surzeon General 

| pr r object of a hook which tells so sorrowful a story as this 
id be to prove that the evils confessed were inevitable, and to show 
whai efforts were made by the Confederate officials to mitigate them. To 
) extent this object is kent in view, and so far the work is useful. 


Thus, the orders reproduced show that hospitals for prisoners of war were 


place] on the same footing as other Confederate States’ hospitals in all 
respects ; that the hospital ration was fixed at the same rates of issues made 
to soldiers in the field, and special requisitions directed in case greater 
wllowance should be required of any particular article ; that the Confede- 
Department and Adjutant-General’s Office recognized the fact 


condition of the prison at Andersonville was a reproach to the 


Confederate States as a nation, and called very loudly for interposition; 
that tl 
charge of the Andersonville Prison Hospital to visit cach station and see | 


i¢ Surgeon-General, in September, 1864, ordered the surgeon in 


that such arrangements were made for the sick as their wants might re- 
quire, and use all the means for their comfort that the Government could 
possibly furnish ; and General Cooper, the Adjutant General, certified in 
{S71 that ** the President and Secretary of War always manifested great 


anxiety that the prisoners should be kindly treated, and amply provided 


with food to the extent of our means, and they both used their best means 
and exertions to these ends.” All die weight is to be given to such official 
which 
xre not disputed, and we must not forget that the book shows that the Con- 


felerate officials acknowledged the 


utterances as these, but against them we must set the terrible facts 


existence not only of the evils which 
they declared to be inevitable, but of abuses on the part of those directly 


engaged in keeping the Federal prisoners, and that there were “extreme | 
eo who “entreated” the President to inaugurate in the Confederacy a | 
tein of persecution, } 
i» determine and apportion the degree of responsibility which attaches | 
to the Confederates, as a nation and as individuals, is a task quite beyonde| 
t ire at our command. This book is not without value as in some | 
ee suggesting and answering enquiry, but the bulk of it is devoted to 
uch matters as the Wirz trial, ** Northern bastiles,” the question of ex- 


change, and Northern ‘* vandalism.” It is as proper for Southerners to 
| 


complain of ouraction in these matters as for us to complain of their treat- 
ment of our prisoners ; but two wrongs do not make a right, and such 


The 


matter is irrelevant to the declared purpose of the work before us. 


following allegations are serious, and well deserve the attention of the 
ifucdent | 
That, in our prisons, ‘thousands died, and many more took the oath | 
of iance to obtain relief from tortures they could not endure.” 
T f 270,000 Federal prisoners in Confederate hands, 22,570 died ; 
whi 9,030 Confederate prisoners in Federal hands, 26,436 died. 
c.g , of Columbia, 8. C., in 1864, cashed some ten hundred 
draft Union officers contined there to the amount of over one million 
dolla ( lerate currency, and that up to 1874 he had never received | 


Vv. oe 


md Infantry ; Lieut. 0. IL. Nealy, 


Nation. 


[Number 6C0 


Al 


United States Infantry ; and Lieut. 


are 


Saber, Second KR. I. Cavalry, 
P these arafts ; and if such men are still 


living, they would do well to answer the charge, 





mentioned among thedrawers « 


It is pleasant to be able to conclude this notice with the statement that 


the ho kk eeims to us to H rove th it the Co feds rate surgeons, xt le ist those 
in higher positions, were humane and faithful men, and strove to lessen 
the evils which were beyond their power to cvercome, 


OSTRICHES AND OSTRICH-FARMING.* 

The first 
Australian 
acount of 
Both works have an unu. 


THIS is an attractive volume made up of two distinet works. 

describes the African ostrich and his South American and 
cousins—the rhea, cassowary, and emu. The second gives an 
the ostrich-farming industry of South Africa. 
sually smell amount of padding, and give in an honest, straightforward way 
just the sort of information that one would seek who is either curious about 
or interested in their subjects. 

These birds belong to the order of Putite (raft-like), having no keel to 
the sternum. <As they do not use their wings, they have no occasion for 
the keel-like projection of the breast-bone which serves for the attachment 
The different members of the 
family under discussion are peculiar in having a small head, a short, 
wings, entirely 
Their legs are enormously strong, with an articulation 


of the pectoral muscles in firght- birds. 


straight, and depressed bill, a long neck, and very small 
useless for flying. 


that adapts them especially for the leaping stride which gives a speed 
far beyond that of any horse, and a kicking power hardly inferior to that 
of the most accomplished mule. Their habitat is confined almost exclu- 


sively to the southern hemisphere, though their fossil remains are found 
much farther north. The race is supposed to have existed before the period 
of carnivorous animals, and to owe its present restriction to the increasing 
numbers and strength of these destroyers. There seems to be no other 
reason for their having withdrawn from the northern hemisphere, for they 
bear the rigors of northern climates without shelter, and, indeed, some spe- 
cies are abundant in Patagonia, even to the Straits of Magellan. 

The ostrich proper is found throughout Africa and Western Asia, its 
range being always in open ground. This bird has a downy neck and a 
well-feathered body, the body color being black, and the pendulous feathers 
of the wings and tail often pure white. It has two toes pointing forward 
and outward, one of them much larger than the other. Its appetite seems 
to be quite catholic, and restricted only by its capacity for swallowing ; 
even injurious and fatal substances are swallowed with as much avidity as 
the choicest tidbits of food. It is patient of thirst and even of hunger, and 
this, coupled with its wonderful powers of locomotion, enables it to wander 
far from its base of supplies, so that it is sometimes encountered in flocks 
thirty or forty miles out on the arid desert. Dr. Livingstone, counting its 
steps by a stop-watch, found that it takes three strides to the second, cover- 
Its 
general appearance and its movement, when seen from a distance, are sin- 
gularly like those of the camel, and it is called by the Arabs the ‘‘ camel- 
bird.” 

The breeding peculiarities of the ostrich are curious, and but little un- 
The popular notion that the eggs are left lying about to be 
hatched by the sun is fallacious. The bird is polygamous, one male asso- 
ciating with two or three females. The females are very careless concern- 
ing their eggs, taking little pains to lay them in their nest, which is but a 
shallow depression in the ground, The male bird immediately rolls home 
such as he finds, and it is he who does the chief work of incubation, sitting 
patiently most of the time during the six weeks required for hatching. 
During the heat of the day he may safely leave them to the care of the sun’s 
rays and to the negligent sitting of the mothers, but at night he covers them 
closely—twenty five to thirty eggs, each weighing about three pounds. 
These are probably about half the eggs laid by his hens. The remainder 
are dropped at such a distance from the nest as to escape his observation. 
The fresher of these eggs often serve as food for the young brood. The 
cock continues the duties which are usually considered maternal after the 
young have left their nest, taking entire charge of them, brooding them, 
feeding them, and defending them against danger. 

The to which the ostrich has retired do not 
serve to protect him from the greedy hunters hy whom he is pursued. 
Even in the heart of Africa the feathers of each bird are worth from thirty 
to one hundred Spanish dollars ; his flesh is a much-esteemed food, and his 
fat is an acceptable substitute for butter, as well as a serviceable medicinal 


ing twelve feet at each stride—a pace of over twenty-five miles an hour. 


derstood. 


inaccessible regions 


* *Ostriches and Ostrich-Ffarming. By Julins de Mosenthal and James Eiman1 
Hiarting.’ With Illustrations, London: Triibner & Cc.: New York: John Wiley 


& Sons. 
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ointment. ‘The hunting of the wild birds is always arduous and often 

requited. They ore killed on the nest or froman ambush, or are « hi ain 

pitfalls, cr, when the hunters eve numerous, are run down bv relay f 

h en. One m practised by the natives to dress themselves in 
t I-SK | or | enal Ll to ( a i H - 

s desp ne il with } ed an before being 

When } ucd by J emen the ostrich raises its wings and runs be t} 
—— ee Se : } ry - . . 

Wind at tremendous speed, he great value of the bird consists, of course, 





in its ornamental wing and tail feathers, and this is the 





in their domestication ; but enthusiastic ostrich-farmers believe that their 
flesh will become a valuable source of human food, and even that they wil 


become serviceable for the harness and saddle. Their great streneth, speed 





and endurance, and the cheapness with which they can be kept, fit them 
especially { r work, 
lhe information given in the volume under consideration concernit 


the rhea of South America and the emu and the eassowary is as complete 








end = satisfact as that concerning the ostrich proper. An interesting 
chapter is also devoted to the apterys ov ‘* kiwi” of New Zealand—a wit s 
bird with struthious characteristics, but weighing only about four pounds. 
It may perh ps be vegarded as ene of its rudimentary ostrich ch ! cs 
that it lays an enormous ege of nearly one-quarter its own wei 

to rescue the ostrich-feather supp! m 
threatened extinction, The birds were becoming more and more i 
and difficult of capture. Several attempts were made in Northern Africa 
and Italy towards Comestication, with sufficient success to warrant the 
experiment being tried on a large le under more favorab’e ¢ rcum 
stances, where the necessary broad ranging-ground and. sufficient food-sup 
ply would not be teo expensive. The first successful attempt to cultivate 
the ostrich as a business enterprise was made in the Cape Colony hardly 
nore than a dozen years ago. The measure of success obtained is suffi 





cie itls indicated by these stati 


ies : In 1865 there were in the Cape Colony 
$0) domesticated ostriches : in 1875 there were 32.247. The chief requisits 


for the business are a large tract of level, open country with an alkaline 








i 
this element being necessary to their good condition fences to kee 
them from straying. The fence necd be neither high ner strong, as t! 
ostrich never attempts to leap an obstruction, but carcity of tim 
makes this one of the serious items of outlay. The food is mainly 1 


bie, most breeders giving only lucerne and Indian corn. The plumage is at 
its best at the sitting time, and is much injured by the sitting. This has led to 
the adoption of artificial incubators, which have gradually been improved 
until they hatch the eggs with quite as much certainty as do the birds 
themselves. Another chief advantage of the artificial system lies in the 


condition, while 


Pp 
i 

fact that the feathers may be plucked when in their bes 
Ticic ntly devel ped may be left to grow. Pluck- 


those which are not yet suf 


ing sometimes produces an irritation-fever, which injures the growth of the 
remaining feathers, and it is now becoming the custom to cut off the shaft 
of the feather with a sharp knife, the stump being easily removed after a 
few days if it has not fallen out of itself. Full-grown birds may be plucked 
twice a year, or, in any case, three times in two years. The yearly pro- 
duct from each bird is about sixty feathers. The tame feathers are some- 
what inferior to wild ones, being coarser and stiffer. It is honed, hoy 
ever, that by introducing crosses of the North African bird and by modi- 
fying its conditions of life, the soft and flexible character may be given. 
Something might be said, perhaps, concerning the introduction of t 
industry into cur country, and we have doubtless much soil and climate 
suited for the woik. Considering, however, the extent of the losses which 
attend the intreduction of any new agricultural industry in a country 
where there is such an utter absence of system and scientific training for 


? 


the work, any possible success seems to lie on the other side of suc 





sea of failure that the recommendation is not rashly to be made. Th 





whole subject is interesting in its scientific, its useful, and its mere] 
ing aspect, and it is seldom that a new subject receives such fair and juadi- 


cious treatment as in the volume before us. 


Roman Legends. A Collection of the Fables and Folk-Lore of Rome. By 
R. H. Busk. (Boston : Estes & Lauriat. 1876.)—By Rome Mr. Busk means 
the Roman States, and, for what concerns the present collection (which is 
but partial), Palombara, Capranica, Loreto, Sinigaglia, Viterbo, Cori, ar 
Palestrina, in addition to Rome itself, the chief source of t li 





Savole, esempj, ghost and treasure stories, and c/arpe with which the volume, 
to the number of about a hundred, is filled. Fuvole are sin 





; 
exsempj are stories conveying a moral or religious lesson (legends) : while 
ciarpe describe the doings of witless and stupid folk like *- the idiotic couple 


Ming tule} Who wasted their three pr s 
three vards of black pudding on each other's n . and the 

n.” While all of these categories are Wit % 
tL freshness l i I { Like 
the ut \ { cl ( FZ i 
tes | y in \\ 3 ( \ 
Ka bu t s of ! 1 saints wi { . 
P Filippo furnishes some of the droll hie iwe\ 
quote freely from them. The following is t n i 
“woo wasn’t much less than Good Philip himself 

‘* Padre Vincenzo worked so many miracles that all R \ lk 
bout him, and the Father-General thought he w l vet \ 








him not to work at » miracles, Padre Vir 

more miracles 3 dav as he was wal rt 

under a high seaffol roof a house that was | | 

| 1 laborer missed his footing and fell over from t ‘Padre \ 


cenzo, save me !’ eried the man, for everybod 
he had just seen him turn into the street. °5 











cenzo: *Tmusn’t save vou, as the Padre General i 
miracles : but wait there and ll go and ask if 11 ae 
suspended in the air while he thles ! | 
General to work the miracle of saving him 
The fvecle contain many of the universally d 
es of which every country in Eur fu \ 
Cx was Married” \ hav 1 Vv « \ i 
| in Ut Avabian Nights, Mr. Bask ns . 
r has done, the | ils obtainable from iN 
to be entert g, and lastly, in foo 
student of comparative mythology. \W 
his no less admirable tact, and lis wide 
ecded in making a | ipable ¢ te i 
By far the larger safely ead 
be placed unreser nd ‘ 
pu Ms Not curl ! ‘ AA 
th ] rallel y in S \ 
th £& hn “ait er re ‘ i] \ 
yookbuver will not demand 
H y L te iin \ 1 
( y ww ( it since \ \ . ( |? %, | 
Mi Van | 1 al v kh \ 3: XN s 
‘a ry of Enetish | ture,’ a r 1 P 
now ti cours t | < 
ur son ( juen I sas to wWuaat his ( 
If the auther could carry out his ideal we s 
Ira io il has never b 1 writen 101 \ ] t 
should fall far short of that ideal. 1 wy 
the history of facts are p tually w ia \ 
produced by far the best history of 1 W y | 
In th early pre sm spa riven I 1 ( i 
Panegvrists, the ecclesiastical writ t { contemp 
of Ch or I li dw up N ‘ S 1] 7 
even the Gree} * Massilia, forgott i his \ 
t rehes upon At re. Who bv n i \ ry | e 


t sai I)! ° | is « H e 135 Mr. \ Lain rca y 
enters 1 his sub About fifty of the | } s are devoted t 
i Lanwue a dt I val Ml s setting as Vv st ng te- 
1 ts, some of v h, at least, are repeated after Faut pages d tod 
to the Prov | s are good, and interspersed v beautiful tr la 

But en here the author follows too bli va bungling and igno- 
rant writer on the sul f Provencal poe‘rv—namely, Baret 





Goes not work at first hand. Ile takes his information almost wholly from 
prev S erary ians, at least for t period pr ding the Rena 

san Nor does he seem to be acquainted with the best that has been pro- 

luced. He does not know sufficiently what Gaston Paris, Paul Meyer, anc 

lthe m n f eareful scholars who write for the Romania and 

Revue cvit have done. His book, with the exception of a phrase 

i and there, reads as if it might have been written years ago. He talks 

of the so-called Turpin, of Eginhard, Gregory of Tours, Hincmar, as if 

! equally authentic. He might, for instance, in the section 

beginning on p. 198, on the Trouvéres of the fourteenth century, have 


ided wri 





r several vague and unsatisfactory pages about Guillauime de 


Machaut and Eus‘ache Deschamps had he used the edition of ‘ Le livre du 
voir dit’ published by the society of the French bibliophiles. As we ad 





B55 The 


vil tbsen fp val ki lee of the author treated 
is md when we co to the period of the Renaissance we 
! 1 rt rw irea " parr f | i j with W l 
B nm the ly cha f th Kk t lensil 
ulensers is p ft vident. Thus J. J 
\ | thir \ nes upon | ire b nd unele 
( | ished in 1839, did little more than eonden ) in brilliant 
{ hat was dryly detailed in the thiek quartos of the literary hist of | 
the Benedictines, Mr. Van Laun further abridges Ampére, and the result 
is pleasant but very unrehable reading 
When w res th chapter devoted to the ¢ urhy French writers we 
find rtling assertic as when the ardeat poeti 
} of as <CLUSIVE in the lyric vein Nor, 


oinville, and Froissart were all e 


mtemporaries 


the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 


in the 


t throughout 


Srana $ OL 
~ ] . } 
an oi rTval OL hearty 


the 


the work. 


two hundred vears betwee first and 


ind vaguen manner is fel 


ss of 


+ back and says the same thing in other words over and over. 


ll where you aro historicaily for many pages, in spite of the 


theory developed in the introduction that literature and history must go 
h th l l | ind 

Upon the whole, the work is well planned. Mr. Van Laun is so clever a 
writer that it is nat easy to convict him of gross ¢ Ile has the talent 
of wording a phrase so as to make it uncertain whether his own idea is un- 
a 1, or whether he is merely attempting some original generalization 
or Ir. Van Laun an original writer. What he s iVvs is not hackneyed, 
even though he has to deal with facets that have been repeated in every 


elementary book in French literature. His style, it remains to note, is 
remarkably free from Gallicisms, although occasionally a word appears 
Which would not be understood by one una juainted with the Frenc! 
lang hus, on page 245 we find ** Margaret of Anjo appears to have 
arent pare the spirit which ought to have belonged to her father.” 

( ’ P.-usa BE lited by James Morgan Hart. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons IS76.)—German readers contain little connected prose 
and dramas constit fly e reading heyond that. ‘To remove this 
‘sone Ire as itis justly called in the preface, Mr. Hart gives us 
the present volu the third in his series of ** German Classics.” [t is 
& pp reader with the extracts limited to Geethe. The editor wishes at 
the same time to give the student an idea of Goethe's life and character 


A 
lections have ae in view also. 


t dese: 


affair at Sese 


that end 
life in Leipzig ; 
} 


isvoure, 


rdingly been made with 
»s Goet] 


iheim, 





tudent the second his 
ident 


third is from ‘ 


iby e's 
Both are from 

The fourth is a letter 
is made up frem the 
from ‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Lehr- 
theatre and of 
If we criticised 
In 


aus der 


in Sirs 
Werther.’ 


vhen a st 
The 


quarter or tae 


ben.’ 
whole volume 


r qua 
books i, lii., iv., and v., treating 


jahre ; 


Shakspere 


his study of the 


these are excellent and varied. 


uld be 
mn 


exiract 
them at all it 


fa i We 


for the predominance of descriptions of scenery. 


believe iny readers would be glad to spare ** Ein Brief 


Schw ‘in spite of its brilliant sunset-painting and the editor's minute 
geographical notes, as well as the Sicilian letters, for more of Goethe in 
Venice or * Wilhelm Meister.’. The introductory remarks to each extract, 
taking the place of a more formal general introduction, are, without quali- 
fication, excellent. The notes are chiefly biographical, historical, and geo- 
graphical, very little grammatical. In fact, we wish they were more so for 


a text-book. There are only two grammatical references in all. In this re- 


1otes are inferior to those on * Die Piccolomini,’ though far su- 


those on 


peri r to 
for 


} 
phrases, 


‘Termann und Dorothea,’ which is almost disqualified 
of the alled-for translations, pare- 
and the entire absence of grammatical references. 


a text book on account many une 
guments, 
Notes should be suggestive, by hints and references inciting the student to 
himself. But if the editor t 
yw it and makes no further effort for a thorough 

The notes suffer somewhat from profuseness 


assace 


ze a difficult point or } ranslates 
udent tak 
grammatical under 
and t 
they 
The geographical notes are too profuse 


bout 


' 
anary 
3 his word fe 


indi 


e of facts wh 


the st 
ng 
ich the reader does eare for 


abundan 


are introduced 3: « 


not just where 
189 we find the dimensions of St. Peter's, 
In general the is a little 
the matters *‘ with which the American reader cannot 


Je, ON page 
editor 
over-anxious a 
be fa 

As a text book the volume has one technical defect—the lines ouzht to 
have been numbered either Its ab- 


miliar.” 


es in the other volumes or on each pege. 





Nation. 





aber 600 


ce is @ source of annoyance and loss of time to teacher and scholar, and 








to the general reader. On page 12 “ grosse Burgen” must be a misprint 
f -ossen Burgen.” We ean find no text at vending. On page 
52 **dasz” should be *‘ das.” 

Tie l Birds and Game-Lirds of New Kune d, with descriptions of 


the birds, their nests and eggs, their habits and notes. With illusiratioas. 
By Hl. D. Minot. (Salem: Naturalists’ Ageney. Boston : Estes & Lau- 
riat. 1877. pp. xvi., 456.)—This volume is post-dated, according to 


which, in the cases of scientific treatises, is against 


interests, as it de 
Bound of the treatise are 
, and the new Muscaceiyt' 
of 1877. Probal ly m however, it 
grapher capable of so nicely a cord” i 
signs, 


stom of the trade, 


acu 
‘reases the chances of priority, dear to every in- 
this month 


quire this 
I 


aucoors 
circulation 


291), 


vestigaior, copies in 
sh val ] ac 


for 
likely to aris 


, 1876) venus, r(p. 
iaie instead no biblic- 


The 
needless to speci 


never will, 


ry the ‘1 





author betrays the rovice in book-making by other 


fy, as they fly in the face of the expert critic, and labors under some disad- 
vantages which nothing but his ne in his favorite study, his qual: 


ions as an expert and faithful observer, and his large experience in the 
Ilis pre 


known 


t 
Hea 


ornithology, have enabled him to overcome, 


few 


cw 


Id of practical 


eine and scarcely 
the 

"ite Son ¢ 
ornitholosi 


in number, unimportant, 


‘“ttions are 


beyond the small eirecle of professional reiders ; but present treatise 


puts Mr. Minot 
and fairly in line with 


yrnith 


+ 


foremost among the ‘* loca ology in this 


the fewer Sis wuese Worns are 


country, 








citable as authoritative on the generu subject. It is not acomplete treatise 
on New England birds, even with the limitation in the title. The 
‘Land-Birds” are indead included, with very few exceptions, evidently 
due to inadvertence or insufficient acquaintance with the records of rar 
and casual visitors; bat there should have been no exceptions. The 


the author seems to have been 


satin 2 
Worn is 


4 ’ 
. = whien 


game-bird” by 


rope of his too narrow, besides being 


guided in restricting the s« 
‘oame-bird,’ though ex- 
this term, 
can be 


contrary to current aecceptation of the term. **A 
ception may be taken to almost 


understood to be a bird that lies to a 


any definition of is generally 
dog, and that 


} 


shot only when 





on the wing” (p. 400). But any bird that flies ean be shot on the wing ; 
and a game-bird, as generally understood, is one that is ordinarily killed 
for the sport of killing an i for food. Pew sportsmen, - robably, will assent 





udes p 


“om the ot 
} 
i 


lovers, geese, and ducks 
} 


owever, if all the water-birds and neni 
Ul wever, if all the water-bi Is ind ne 
re certainly fully 


to a definition which exe 


their | 


waders are omitted, the lan 


‘gitimate pursuit. y all the 
i-birds proper a 
’ 


pian. 


cordance with the author's ] 


A brief diagnosis rather than a description of each species, and a state- 
of its geographical distribution in New England, are followed by a 
and manners, 


The in- 





deseription of the nest and eggs, a general sketch of habits 
the song or oth ‘ies may pos 
troduction is chiefl 1 to instractions for the formation of odlog 
collections, and includes a very sensibie and humane protest against unne- 
struction whe birds and Mr. 
vannot agree with him “ never t) fire a 





and an aecount of 1’ notes the spe 


ical 


y devot 





their eggs. Minot’s advices is generally 


cessary dk 
gam” in our orni- 
The appendix contains a ‘ed 
an entirely novel feaieaes rum 


Tais is an analysis of the character 


sound, though w« 


thological pursuits. 1 ornitholos eulendar for 
“ney to 
of the 
1a given 
specimen may be identified. | 
by Dr. Coues for the determinatioa of birds themselve:, but is the first in- 
¢ of use of the method in stalying eggs. Another key of similar 

birds, results ; though infallible 
basel like this one on e ure of the case, 
icticable, 
ornithological literature, 
otherwise its appeirance is a 


Eastern Massachusetts, and ly, a 
the E 


eves of those birds which 


Massachusetts.” 
breed ia that State, 
It is prepared upon the plan rec ntly adojit 


vos of 


by means of whiel 


stan 


character analyzes the giving good an 


jor alona, is, ia the nat 
the worst we hive seen in recent 
1 better off without 
rs and worthy of 


analysis, 
| The illustrations are 
and the book would be mue! 


searce 
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them the puvdolish 


the Salem Press. 
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